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American Architecture. 


MERICAN architecture of the present day, if we are to 
A believe Mr. Goodhue, is a “stylistic jumble,’ tentative, 

experimental, full of false starts and withdrawals, rarely 
achieving certitude or serenity. A modest estimate, hardly 
borne out in our eyes by the exhibition hung last autumn at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Rather we seemed to 
see there, stamped certainly on the show as a whole, if not 
individually on each exhibit, certain characteristics which 
may therefore be recognized as American—lucidity, courage, 
certainty. There is no inconsistency in the two judgments. 
The onlooker sees most of the game, the player is absorbed in 
the details; and Mr. Goodhue spoke of our own modern work 
with an enthusiasm which en- 
courages the hope that a distant 
hearing might resolve its sty- 
listic discords into a harmony 
which we are too close at hand 
to detect. 

For us, “the bearings of this 
exhibition lays in the application 
on it.” What has America to 
teach us? First of all, because 
it is the lesson we most need 
lucidity, the excision of the super- 
fluous. Many of these buildings 
are reduced to the bare bones 
of wall, doors, windows, and roof, 
and in most the proportion of 
mouldings and features to the 
square foot of wall-space is absurdly 
small, judged by our standard. 
But how clear and emphatic is the 
statement, and how much the rare 
features gain in value by contrast 
with the surrounding spaces! It 
is no easy matter to attain such 
economy without crudity and un- 
gracefulness. No one can accuse 
Mr. Platt’s apartment house of 
such defects; but how many 
English architects would have dared 
to base the entire design of so large a building on nothing 
but the grouping and proportion of window-openings ? 
Mr. Gilbert’s U.S. Army Supply Base is even starker, as befits 
the purpose of the building. The shelf-like balcony above 
the ground story binds the long perspective of vertical 
lines into unity; nothing else was required, and _there- 
fore nothing is inserted. Contrast with this the same archi- 
tect’s U.S. Custom House, which, whether to-make his low 
building tell against the thirty- and forty-story giants that 
surround it, or from a satirical feeling that officialism in its 
most blightingly obstructive form should be dressed in the most 
rigidly official vestments, he has clad in the full panoply of the 
Renaissance. A glance will tell which of these two is the live 
building. In D. H. Burnham & Co.’s People’s Gas Building 
there are 520 windows all serving the same purpose; they all 
receive the same treatment! Mr. Frost had to construct a 
Municipal Pier at Chicago with landing-stages no inconsiderable 
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APARTMENT HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Charles A. Platt, Architect. 


fraction of a mile long. Well, that is exactly what he has done. 
A plain post-and-beam landing-stage with innumerable open- 
ings, a plain roof with an illimitable ridge, two towers to mark 
the landward entrance, two more flanking a _ recreation-hall 
at the lake end, and there you-have it. But it needed a 
masculine sense of design to throw away all the possibilities of 
modelling, advancing and recessing, principal and subordinate 
masses, breaks in the skyline, and so forth, and let the 
requirements speak for themselves. Would more architecture 
have meant better architecture? The question may give us 
pause. 

Both Mr. Goodhue and Mr. Barber, in their interesting 
addresses, spoke of the influences 
which have worked to produce 
the American architecture of to- 
day. Of external influences the 
most important, and to an archi- 
tectural observer, though probably 
not to the lay mind, the most 
marked, is the French. The 
teaching of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts has fundamentally affected 
American planning, and in spite 
of the woeful deficiency of plans 
in the exhibition it must be 
evident to the trained eye that 
clean, open, shapely plans are 
needed to produce buildings so 
largely distributed and so simply 
shaped. Americans, having in 
most of their cities an empty 
slate to draw on, and harbouring 
an uncontrollable desire, even 
where their cities are apparently 
finished, to pull them down and 
build them up again, just to see 
how they look, and being, more- 
over, wonderfully rich, are able 
to put the principles of planning 
into execution on a scale and 
with a logical completeness which 
we Europeans, hampered with the débris of two and a 
half millenniums, can only sigh for in our dreams. Where 
on this side of the Atlantic can we find room for such 
a lay-out as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
or Mr. Ittner’s great series of schools in the Middle 
West ? Consider the City of Washington, how it grows. 
It is unlikely that Solomon in all his glory planned Jeru- 
salem on lines so spacious. And already the great buildings 
are taking shape so fast that the City of Magnificent 
distances is becoming the City of no less Magnificent 
Foregrounds. 

Turning from plan to treatment, we find the French in- 
fluence far less predominant. American architects have 
absorbed the philosophy of plan, which is the great traditional 
gift of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; but they have eschewed the 
swirling lines and melting planes which to our eyes spoil so 
much work of the modern French, Buildings, after all, are 
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built, not poured into a mould, and the sinewy straightness of 
these American buildings makes their firmness felt. Till lately, 
the visible influences were mainly two, English and Italian. 
The English needs no explanation—if racial tendency were not 
enough, the charm of the old Colonial churches and houses, 
the only indigenous architecture, would account for it. But, 
though natural and explainable, the extent of English influence, 
and especially of its earlier phases, Perpendicular, Tudor, and 
Jacobean, whose original manifestations are unrepresented on 
American soil, may have surprised many of us. Had the 
exhibition been arranged for British consumption, one might 
have suspected a compliment ; but it was aimed at Parisians, to 
whom such things are naught ; it seems, therefore, that buildings 
of this type are widely spread in the United States. Whether 
they are altogether suitable to the American surroundings, and 
especially to the American sun, is a question. Is it only the 
force of association, or is there something in the nature of late 
Gothic and transitional Renaissance which calls for the soften- 
ing veil of a Northern light and the time-stains of a humid 
atmosphere to subdue their exuber- 
ance, to reduce their cobweb of 
lines to the quality of a surface- 
texture? For all their brilliant 
cleverness, their sympathetic hand- 
ling of certain phases of our own 
familiar Gothic, is there not an 
exotic air about the Church of 
St. Thomas, New York, the Me- 
morial Chapel at Valley Forge, the 
huge tower of Wellesley College ? 
Was it not a true instinct which 
made the medieval builders, in the 
strong light of Southern France 
and Italy, reserve elaboration for 
such special features as doors, win- 
dows, and porches, and rely else- 
where on the broad effects of light 
and shadow to be found in plain 


walls, bold unfretted buttresses, 
and far - jutting eaves? One 
wonders whether a_ treatment 


founded on the Frari at Venice, 
San Domenico at Siena, St. Salvi 
at Albi, or St. Vincent at Carcas- 
sonne, might not fit more naturally 
into the American scene than our 
ecclesiastical domesticities. 


WEST 


The influence of the Italian Renaissance, early and late, is 
due to Charles McKim. He was capable, as in the “ Herald”’ 
office, of conveying an entire building from Verona to New 
York and multiplying it on the way; at other times, as in the 
University Club, he steeped himself in the work of a particular 
period, without direct copying, so that you could swear that, 
if Michelozzo had been recalled from the grave to build a club 
for the University men of New York in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, that is the club he would have built. 
The influence is so strong in McKim, and McKim’s influence 
is so strong in his contemporaries and successors, that no 
one can overlook it; it is too obvious to admit of 
discussion. 

The last few years have shown signs of a renewed study, 
affecting monumental work, of Greek originals. Mr. Bos- 
worth’s Massachusetts Institute of Technology, purely modern 
in scheme and plan, is Greek in detail. Mr. Pope’s sumptuous 
Temple of the Scottish Rite at Washington, externally an 
unarcheological study of the Mausoleum, more successful and 
more instinct with life than any such historical study has the 


much 





CHAPEL, U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 


POINT. 


Cram, Goodhue, and Fergusson, Architects. 


right to be, is internally the most romantic of all strictly 
classical buildings. That is because he is a great architect, 
who not only plans spaciously, but has an endless capacity 
for taking pains with the smallest detail: not only has an 
unerring instinct for scale, but knows exactly how to play on 
the emotions by the cunning opposition of light and shade, 
polished and matt surfaces, brilliant and subdued tones of 
colour. Hardest test of all, although through the command 
of apparently limitless wealth he has attained magnificence, 
the same wealth has not tempted him to stray within a hun- 
dred miles of vulgarity. 

The third great building of Greek origin is Mr. Bacon's 
Lincoln Memorial, which closes the central vista of Washing- 
ton. Some two miles away stands the Capitol, at the other 
end of this vast Mall, which is unbroken throughout its length 
save by the Washington Monument. This is a simple feature- 
less obelisk, which is yet perhaps the sublimest monument in 
the world, but unappreciated and unappreciable by those who 
have not seen it, for no drawing or photograph can convey its 

grandeur. It makes its effect by 

sheer size, being 55 ft. square at 

the base, 35 ft. square at the 

top of the shaft, and 550 ft. 

. - high to the point. At first sight 

the scale is hard to realize, for 
there is no feature to judge by 
and no building near enough for 
comparison. You must live with 
it for a day or two, and note 
how the morning mists from the 
river will veil 150 ft. or so at 
the base, while the apex shoots 
up sharp and definite into a 
clearer atmosphere, or how 100 ft. 
at the top will glow in the sun- 
set after the base and the sur- 
rounding trees have settled into 
darkness, or how at any 
the whole structure will 


hour 
change 


from ethereal blue to golden 
pink as you travel round from 
the shady to the sunny side. 


So by degrees, but surely, you 
come to feel the might of this 
austere masterpiece. With such 
a neighbour Mr. Bacon’s was no 
easy task, but he has tackled it 
manfully. A severe critic might object that he has designed 
a hall and surrounded it with a colonnade, where the Greeks, 
by means of pediments and a continuous roof-ridge, would 
have made the colonnade an integral part of the design. 
But, granting the force of this objection, one can find 
nothing but admiration for the rest. He has opposed weight 
and level lines to the soaring aspiration of the Washington 
Monument, and by boldness of scale—the columns are 44 ft. 
high—he has made his building tell even from the terrace 
of the Capitol. When the canal leading up to it is com- 
pleted it will take its due place as a climax to one of the 
great vistas of the world. 

The future will be as it may. America has chosen hitherto, 
and rightly chosen, to base herself on the great tradition of 
Europe; but new needs will produce, are producing, new 
forms, and it may be that unknown to themselves the American 
architects of to-day are paving the way to an independent 
homogeneous national architecture. For the present, at any 
rate, we may safely say that for variety of aim and power of 
accomplishment she is second to none. H. M. FLETCHER. 
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TEMPLE OF THE SCOTTISH RITE, WASHINGTON : 


John Russell Pope, Architect. 
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Bernini. 


By E. Beresford Chancellor. 


~*~ HERE is hardly another sculptor of equal power who is 
‘T so little known in England, except perhaps by name, 
as is Bernini. The seventeenth century produced, both 

in France and in Italy, some remarkable men in this direction 
of artistic endeavour, but there is not one of them who can 
compare with Bernini in the perfection or variety of achieve- 
ment. In the city of his birth, Naples, you may see examples 
of his work, in Florence you are confronted with specimens 
appearing, with their Baroque tendencies, rather out of place 
in that home of pure Renaissance ; but it is in Rome, where he 
lived the better part of his life, and where his industry chiefly 
showed itself, that you are really able to gauge the splendour 
Rome is, 
indeed, a fit setting for his work, and his impress is almost as 
marked on the Holy City as is that of his immortal predecessor, 
Michelangelo. There, as in the case of the greater man, you 
_ will find him expressed in the terms of sculpture, architecture, 
and painting. There, his magnificent tombs make still more 
wonderful the wonders of St. Peter’s, to which his famous 
colonnade forms an approach so stupendous in its planning, 


of his powers and the catholicity of his genius. 


and so dignified and essentially simple in its character, as to 
remain the outstanding feature of an edifice which is in itself 
probably the most remarkable effort of human genius. What 


Bernini’s achievement stands for in relation to the world’s 
greatest basilica, can best be estimated by considering what 
St. Peter’s would be if deprived of his additions. Think for a 
moment of the vast forecourt without that encircling colonnade 
which, like two great arms, seems to embrace within its pro- 
tecting folds all for whom the edifice stands as the ultimate 
objective of their spirit’s striving. What wouldit be? An open 
space exposing a facade which I dare to say is like a glorified 
town hall. Think of the great space within, over which the 
wonderful dome rises triumphant, without that baldacchino 
whose spiral columns rise tapering to support the immense 
canopy which has the appearance, and more than the signifi- 
cance, of an imperial diadem. ‘‘ Take away those tombs of 
Popes Urban VIII and Alexander VII, and of the Countess 
Matilda, or the wonderful “‘Cathedra Petri,’’ enclosing what is 
believed to be the actual throne of St. Peter—and you will 
realize for how much Bernini’s work stands in the glorious 
edifice which Bramante and Michelangelo created, but which 
the later artist made still more glorious. 

In England, except for those who are acquainted with 
Rome and have studied even superficially not only its classic 
wonders, but those of more recent times, the name of Bernini 
conveys little. What is known of him may almost be said to 





PORTION OF BERNINI’S COLONNADE AT ST._ PETER’S, ROME. 
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FOUNTAIN IN THE PIAZZA AGONALE, ROME, BY BERNINI. 


be restricted to his indirect relations with our Charles I. The 
story, whether vero or merely bev trovato, tells how Charles, our 
last artistic ruler, was anxious to have a bust of himself executed 
by the greatest living sculptor. The king was unable to go 
to Rome; Bernini could not or would not leave the city. So 
Vandyck was commissioned to produce the now famous picture 
representing Charles’s head in full-face, profile, and three- 
quarters, as a guide for the sculptor. The portrait was com- 
pleted and sent to Bernini, who on looking at it exclaimed : 
“Tt is the face of one destined to die a violent death,”’ or words 
to that effect. However, he completed the bust, which was 
duly sent to England, but, alas! perished in the fire which ata 
later date devastated Whitehall. Luckily a copy of this very 
bust was made by Rysbrack for George Augustus Selwyn, and 
I imagine it to be identical with the one now exhibited in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In the case of most men of Bernini’s calibre it would be 
hardly necessary to say much about the details of their career. 
But here it does seem needful, and I therefore set down a few 
biographical data for the benefit of those who are unacquainted 
with his life-history. 

Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, the son of Pietro Bernini, him- 
self a sculptor of no mean attainments, was born at Naples on 
7 December 15y8. His father, it is significant to note, was a 
Florentine who had migrated south in 1584. The younger 
Bernini began his artistic career in the studio of his father, from 
whom he received his first lessons. But while still a youth he 
went to Rome, which was destined to be his home during 
nearly the whole of his life. The first commission he appears 
to have received was for a bust for the adornment of the funeral 
monument of Bishop Santoni. This was his earliest introduc- 
tion to the art-loving public, and so successful was it that 
Bernini received in consequence a number of important com- 
missions, one of his earliest supporters being Cardinal Borghese, 
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who had become Pope, under the title of Paul V, in 1605. For 
this splendid patron the vet youthful sculptor produced some 
of his finest and most characteristic work, notably the three 
great groups of 4ineas and Anchises, The Rape of Proserpine 
and Apollo and Daphne. All sorts of legends have sprung up 
as to the precosity of the sculptor. For instance, he is said to 
have executed the first of these remarkable groups when but 
fifteen years of age; while the last is reported to have been 
completed only two years later. I need not here enter into a 
discussion as to the probability or otherwise of such statements, 
but what is a fact is that the David, which Bernini also wrought 
for the Pope, was finished during the sculptor’s twenty-fifth 
vear; so that it is established that, at an age when most artists 
are learning the rudiments of their calling, he was capable of 
producing a masterpiece. This statue is specially interesting 
for another reason, and that is, because it is said to be a portrait 
of the young sculptor himself, the story being that the Pope 
condescended to hold up the mirror for Bernini to carve the 
reflection of his own face.* 

In the Villa Borghese, as visitors to Rome are aware, may 
thus be seen some of the earliest of Bernini’s work as a sculptor. 
Under the succeeding Pope, Urban VIII, he continued to receive 
unlimited support and patronage, that Pontiff associating him 
with the notable group of artists whom he gathered together in 
his service. Bernini’s life from this time was passed wholly 
in Rome, except for a visit he paid to France while in his 
sixty-eighth year, when he executed the bust of Louis XIV, 
now at Versailles, and designed one of the facades of the 
Louvre, now one of the glories of that stupendous and 
much architected. building. The sculptor died in Rome on 
28 November 1680. 

* The pursed-up mouth of David, contracted in the effort of hurling the 


stone, is said to be unique in sculpture; no similar instance being known 
either before Bernini’s day or after, 
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Bernini’s work in sculpture may be roughly divided into 
four groups—his statues, his church monuments, his fountains, 
and his busts. In the first stand out the four remarkable 
achievements to which I have just referred. Among his church 
work, the most notable and also the most criticized is the 
famous Santa Theresa, in the church of S. Maria della Vittoria 
at Rome. This represents the holy lady being transfixed by a 
dart of the Angel of Death. Mrs. Jameson regards the group 
as most offensive in its materialism ; while Taine describes it as 
“adorable,’”’ apparently for this very reason. Certain it is 
that in our conception of Death’s acolyte we are not accus- 
tomed to adumbrate anything so malin as is here represented by 
a beautiful Cupid, who looks for all the world as if he had been 
evoked by a Boucher turned sculptor. Nor are we altogether 
convinced by the expression of the dying saint. But it must 
be remembered that it 7s a saint who is im arliculo mortis, and 
that what to ordinary human beings might well be a terrifying 
experience, should in such a case as that of St. Theresa be the 
occasion of a divine joy which would irradiate the face with an 
ecstasy of passion and desire. The whole conception is one 
into which the observer may infuse his own reading, and those 


who see in it, as many have, an unbecoming and inappropriate 
sensuousness, have perhaps brought with them that concep- 
tion or have too readily had it awakened. 

There is no space in which to enlarge on Bernini’s other 
statues—his San Lorenzo (in the Uffizi), his beautiful 
S. Bibiana, with its ethereal expression and the magnificent 
treatment of its drapery; the stupendous Longinus in the 
Vatican; the Daniel and Habakkuk in S. Maria del Popolo 
at Rome; the San Girolamo and Mary Magdalen at Siena, and 
the rest. If we turn to the fountains and such-like monuments 
from his hand, which may be seen in Rome, we shall note 
another phase in his artistic achievement, I mean his love and 
knowledge of nature. This is evident in the great fountain 
in the Piazza Agonale, where the treatment of flowers and 
foliage proves how sure was his conception of such things. 
No less sure was he when he wrought the life-like little 
elephant which supports the obelisk outside the church of 
Sopra Minerva, or the Triton who bears his “wreathed horn”’ 
hard by the Barberini Palace, or the horse which carries Con- 
stantine so proudly in the Vatican, with its wonderful back- 
ground formed of a flowing curtain which seems to accentuate 
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the forward movement checked by a backward tendency—a 
characteristic present in so much of the sculptor’s work—and 
thus to give significance to what might be at first considered 
an inappropriate adjunct. 

With regard to Bernini’s portrait busts little need be 
said, not because they do not form an outstanding portion 
of his achievement, but rather because they are so self- 
evident in their excellence as likenesses and as works of art. 
The two remarkable examples in the Villa Borghese repre- 
senting Cardinal Scipio Borghese, that of Vescovo Santoni on 
his tomb in S. Prassede at Rome, are in his earlier, more 
subdued manner; that of Francesco I D’Este at Modena, the 
Louis XIV at Versailles, and to some extent the Charles I, 
are more flamboyant, more in the broad, rapid manner of 
Roubiliac. The mention of this great French sculptor must 
not be made without my reminding the reader that it was he 
who once told Reynolds that, after what he had seen of Bernini’s 
work, his own seemed meagre and “starved ’’—“‘as if made of 
nothing but tobacco-pipes !” 

To Bernini’s work as a sculptor pure and simple must 
be added his outstanding output as an architect, I have 


already referred to the glorious colonnade which fronts 
St. Peter’s, but in the Vatican is something which almost rivals 
that stupendous conception. I refer to the Scala Regia, the 
great staircase, with its dominating entrance, which gives 
access to Sangallo’s audience hall; while the Baldacchino, in 
the Basilica itself, and the glorious Cathedra, are alone sufficient 
to prove the master’s pre-eminence in constructive poetry of 
design. Other examples might be adduced as to Bernini’s 
architectural powers—portions of the Palazzo Barberim, for 
instance, in which work he succeeded Carlo Maderno and 
3orromini, but in spite of such predecessors, succeeded in im- 
pressing on the building his own marked individuality. Want 
of space prevents anything beyond a hint at the influence which 
radiated from him, as exemplified in his pupils and followers 
in Rome—Raggi, and Fancelli, and Baratta, to mention but 
these ; our own native Nicholas Stone the younger, who came 
to Rome in 1638, and who has left a record of his intercourse 
with the great man, and the sound advice he received from him ; 
and Fanelli, who worked so much in England, and Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, who might not have taken the outstanding 
place he occupied but for Bernini’s influence. 
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“SANTA THERESA,” BY BERNINI, 
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It is astounding, when we know for how much Bernini 
stood, not merely in Italian art, but in the art of the world, that 
his work is so little recognized in England. In Bryan’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Sculptors,’’ even in its rewritten and 
revised form as published in 1902, just nine lines are allocated 
to his outstanding personality! I can only hope that these 
few notes on his career will at least cause some to investigate 
for themselves his claims to be one of the world’s greatest 
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sculptors and architects. There are many to whom the 
Baroque makes but a feeble appeal, but even to these 
Bernini’s name should be dear, for of all the exponents 
of that movement, none has been more imbued, not with 
an imitation, but with the very spirit, of that Greek phase 
of art from which all art descends and which impreg- 
nates all that is best and most enduring in every succeeding 


school. 
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Modern Dutch Architecture. 


By Howard Robertson, S.A.D.G. 


Illustrated from photographs bv F. R. 


se LL the Arts,” says Mr. Trystan Edwards in his book 
A “The Things which are Seen,” “have eccentric phases 
which represent a complete break with familiar tradi- 
tions, and those phases are novel insomuch as their like has 
never been seen before; the authors of such developments, 
however, have not achieved 
anything meritorious, for, in 
ignoring antiquity, they have 
repudiated the element of 
reason exemplified in anti- 
quity, which same _ reason 
must find expression, albeit 
in a slightly different man- 
ner, in the future also. The 
punishment which befalls 
those who cut themselves off 
from the past is that they 
can never really be modern, 
they can never make fresh 
conquests for the human 
spirit.”” 
It would be hard to find 
a more pertinent warning 
than this enunciated by 
Mr. Trystan Edwards for 
the of many who are 
prepared impartially to ex- 
amine the recent de- 
velopments in Dutch archi- 
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tecture. Some there are to 
whom the modern spirit in 
any guise is nothing but 


repellent; with others, how- 
ever, the younger school in 


particular, there is danger 
that sheer brilliance of the 
results of individual genius 


may be dangerously capti- 
vating, and that Tradition, 
the pilot, may be. dropped 
too early on the voyage into 
future experiments. 

Towards the modern Dutch 
movement it is impossible to 
remain indifferent ; such indif- 
ference would be a sure sign of 
a torpid mind or of visual incapacity. Architectural manifes- 
tations such as are taking place in Holland to-day are far too 
serious to be taken lightly. 


AMSTERDAM 


Nor may we plead insularity and 
detachment ; for, whether for better or worse, they are bound 
ultimately to have their reaction in this country. 

Abundant vitality and intense individualism are the fore- 
mst characteristics of the modern Dutch expression in design. 
The buildings illustrated in this number of the REVIEW are 
representative of large numbers of others which differ in com- 


position and detail, but not in spirit. They are typical of 
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De Klerk, Architect. 
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the new Dutch school, wilfully breaking with Tradition, con- 
temptuous of all attempts to carry on an architectural expres- 
sion which in the eyes of these modern disciples has already 
worked itself out to a final and somewhat effete conclusion. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the wisdom of this decision, 
but to give some idea of the 
origin of the new movement 
and examine its concrete re- 
sults; but in all fairness to 
the work illustrated, it must 
be understood that no draw- 
ing, photograph, or descrip- 
tion can convey any but an 
inadequate idea of its actual 
effect in execution. 

In Holland there at 
least one modern architect 
whose name and reputation 
are known to all. That man 
is Berlage, whose design for 
the Bourse in Amsterdam 
marks the break with tra- 
ditional Dutch Renaissance 
architecture and the _ begin- 
ning of the Modern School. 

The Bourse was originally 
awarded to Cordonnier in 
open competition ; the scheme 
was shelved, however, and 
some ten years later Berlage 
evolved his design. 
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It is said 
that his original plans showed 
the Romanesque influence of 
the school of the American, 
Richardson; but out of his 
first conceptions has evolved 
a building which is more than 
tentatively modern. Since 
then Berlage has developed. 
He has had disciples and imi- 
tators. At the present time his 
followers form what might be 
called the group of ‘ Mode- 
rate Modernists.”’ 


POST OFFICE 


Inspired by 
Berlage, but much more ex- 
treme in their expression, are 

the younger men, such as de Klerk, Kramer, La Croix, Wijdeveld. 

De Klerk-is certainly one of the newest and brightest stars in 

the modern constellation. His influence is so potent as to have 

brought into being already a host of imitators who may, per- 
haps, copy his mannerisms without comprehending his ideals. 

But as de Klerk’s mannerisms are as changeable as his technique 

is resourceful, it is probable that his work will always remain 

distinct and recognizable. 
The conditions prevailing in Holland as regards the status 
of architecture are significant and illuminating. It the 
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OFFICE FROM STREET. 


De Klerk, Architect. 


AMSTERDAM HOUSING BLOCK: VIEW 


De Klerk, Architect. 
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greater public interest in building which has made the new 
manifestations possible, and at the same time it is the sponsors 
of the new school who by their vigour and personality have 
helped largely to create this interest. 

Public propaganda has been cleverly organized by architects, 
and the general high standard of education and culture amongst 
the middle and upper classes has provided a fertile ground for 
the reception of the good seed. Not only have interest and 
discussion been stimulated, but the leaders of the new school 
have been so adroit that in certain cities, such as Amsterdam, 
they hold complete artistic sway, and have managed to per- 
suade to their ideas not only the general public, but also official 
bodies. In Amsterdam to-day there is a Commission, formed 
of prominent architects, which practically has the power to 
prohibit all buildings which do not conform to a certain artistic 
standard. This standard is that of the Modern School, and 
the net result is that all new buildings are in the modern spirit. 
In certain streets in Amsterdam copies of the old traditional 
Dutch work are to all intents and purposes absolutely for- 
bidden. 

The broad and adventurous spirit which is present in some 
of the Dutch official bodies is not the least extraordinary feature 
of this state of affairs. Such public servants as Mr. Airie 
Keppler, the Director of Housing in Amsterdam, show a bold- 
ness and decision which has few parallels in England; without 
the official backing provided by such men, it is safe to say that 
young architects like de Klerk might never have had the 
opportunity of expressing themselves. 

The great housing schemes now being carried out in Amster- 
dam are of a nature to provide the very finest scope for archi- 
tectural expression. The buildings are of the “flat” type, 
four or five stories in height, and planned in large blocks which 
give every chance for broad, continuous, and majestic effects ; 
in addition, the appropriations for these dwellings seem to have 
allowed for a certain latitude in architectural treatment and 
choice of material, so that the Dutch architect has not found 
himself hampered at every step by the stultifying necessity for 
rigid economy. 

Of this particular type of building de Klerk seems to be a 
leading exponent. The buildings illustrated have only been 
recently completed, for the ultra-modern movement is indeed 
a post-war product, the last five years having witnessed its 
most characteristic manifestations. 

The planning of the workman’s dwelling in Holland is not 
in accordance with English ideas, and de Klerk’s work forms 
no exception; but in extenuation of criticism it must be said 
that the plans are practically official “types,’’ and they prob- 
ably fill the needs of Dutch tenants fairly well, though suffering, 
as in all post-war building, from an inevitable curtailment of 
floor area. The “Store” is an important feature of the plan 
to which we are unaccustomed. It provides in each dwelling not 
only actual storage space, but in many cases accommodation 
for working implements such as a carpenter’s bench. In de 
Klerk’s houses the stores are located in the top story, or in the 
Mansard-type roof; this location accounts for the almost 
unfenestrated mass of brickwork which at first glance is so 
intriguing to the English beholder. The small freight doors 
surmounted by crane and pulley are a relic of the Dutch 
practice of delivering all furniture and goods by means of 
external hoists. Indeed, in Amsterdam the staircases, which 
often boast an 8 in. rise with 6 in. tread (or worse), are almost 
impracticable to the furniture remover. Actually the new 
buildings are nearly all provided with internal service-lift 
arrangements. 

The two most striking and praiseworthy characteristics of 
de Klerk’s buildings are their magnificent breadth of handling, 
and the extraordinarily fine brickwork, which is laid with 


perfect craftsmanship and handled with an ingenuity which, 
however, at times abuses the function of the material, employ- 
ing it as mere surface texture and not as a unit of construction. 
The illustrations adequately show such typical treatments. 
Broad swept curves, tiny apsidal turrets, chevron arrises and 
string-courses, bricks in chequer, wave, herringbone, and ver- 
tical pattern, all are conceived and executed with a perfection 
which places the modern Dutch builder in the forefront of 
technicians and craftsmen. Many may quarrel with the 
fantasy so lavishly run riot; and certainly there are ques- 
tionable features. The projecting balconies, oddly reminiscent 
of a man-of-war, with parapet and soffit of brick laid on end, 
are entirely unstructural ; in future schemes, in fact, we under- 
stand that these brick soffits are “taboo.”” But the fact remains 
that the supreme gift of imagination is present throughout 
the work. Such designs must have been visualized in both 
form and colour; the latter is magnificent, the bricks and tiles 
having a depth and richness of coloration which is enhanced 
by the surface texture possible with narrow bricks. De Klerk 
certainly knows and feels his materials, and is no mere paper 
draughtsman. 

The extended use of tile might well be imitated in this 
country. Skill and research in manufacture in Holland have 
led to the production of purpose-made tiles of all forms. The 
junctions of Mansards, the meeting of wall and coping, are 
formed with “swept” tiles which cover the particular angle 
required, and carry the colour texture up roof and wall 
without the interruption of external flashing. Black wall 
and roof tiles are used with interesting effect in conjunction 
with a yellow brick toned somewhat akin to the London 
“stock.”” Bright-red tiles and purple bricks produce an 
effect to us quite readily visualized; but the scale of the 
Dutch brick is one of the great assisting factors, and with 
our bricks many of the Dutch effects would become heavy 
and laboured. 

A few technical points may be of interest. The walls from 
the first story up are often one brick in thickness, the inside 
face being sprayed with asphalt and then plastered; the 
hollow wall is in favour, but, as Amsterdam foundations are on 
piles, weight-saving is a prime consideration. 

Hard blue bricks are used in bases and ground floors; the 
brick joints generally are about }in. to 3in. wide, and are 
flush, as in the old Dutch medieval work. 

Wood joists are used for floors, and these are often of great 
length, spanning between cross walls which are sometimes of 
amazing thinness. The joinery is fairly good for this class of 
dwelling, and in nearly all cases the wooden windows are either 
flush with the external wall face, or actually projecting. 
Sheet-metal windows occur on sharply curved surfaces and in 
large areas—such as, for instance, the post-office window shown 
on page 46. The design of doors, glazing, and details generally, 
shows great care and is highly fanciful. The eccentricity and 
freedom of form is supported by great playfulness of colora- 
tion, which is nearly always successful. 

Appreciations are bound to vary, but we cannot blind 
ourselves to the genius of this young architect, nor should we 
turn our backs on the lessons to be gleaned from his work. 
In addition, we are compelled to salute respectfully a Director 
of Housing who will risk criticism for the sake of his artistic 
convictions. . One cannot help admiring the spirit which 
permits the designer to provide, in the courtyard of a block of 
tenements, a structure such as the little group crowned with 
de Klerk’s fantastic tiled fléche. The practical utilization of 
this delightful touch of imaginative creation is almost nil. 
The reason for its presence merely to afford piquancy and 
delight to the eyes which peep from behind the courtyard 
casements ! 
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DRAWINGS BY E. B. MUSMAN. 
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August 1922. 


DOVER CASTLE. 


From a Lithograph by E. B, Musman, 
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Hostel for the Union Jack Club. 


Additions and Alterations by Walter Cave. 





HIS hostel in Secker Street, Waterloo Road, was His Majesty’s Forces. It is built of red brick and Port- 


erected in 1913, largely out of a gift from the South land stone. The first part was erected by Messrs. W. T. 
African Garrison Institutes, for the purpose of providing Fryer & Co., and the additions were completed in 1920 
accommodation for the wives and children of the men of by Messrs. Patman and Fotheringham. 
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Recent Domestic Architecture. 


Cottage at Portishead, Somerset. 


C. F. W. Dening, Architect. 


“THE roof of the cottage is covered with small Pooles’s for the hips. This isa local custom. The external doors and 
tiles, dark brown in colour, with pantiles upside-down shutters are finished in a cross-combing of blue and grey. 





GENERAL VIEW. 
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*¢ Bull Mead,” Gerrard’s Cross. 


Messrs. Wood, Sarvis, and Muir, Architects. 
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GARDEN FRONT. 
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Accrington War Memorial. 


C. H. Reilly, Architect. H. Tyson Smith, Sculptor. 
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Photo: Stewart Rale. 


GENERAL VIEW. 
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ACCRINGTON WAR MEMORIAL, 
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“THIS memorial tablet was erected by the engineering 
| department of Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co., in their 

new workshops, Pierhead, Liverpool. 

cast by the ‘“ Céra perduta”’ 
dian green patina. 


It is in bronze, 
method, with a rich viri- 
The letters and ornaments are polished 





Memorial Tablet for Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co. 
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Vhoto: Stewart Bale. 


and then slightly dulled. The figure is Britannia, in an 
attitude of sympathy, holding a spray of cypress. The badge 
in the pediment is a free treatment of the company’s badge 
The height is 3 ft. 6 in., the width 3 ft. 


It was designed 
and executed by Mr. E. Carter Preston. 





